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facility. Among his more recent works are " Ready for the 
Ball," a beautiful woman, clad in white satin, point lace and 
tulle, looking at a card fastened to a just-received bouquet ; 
*' Dreaming of the Sea," a pretty boy, in a red flannel night- 
dress, sleeping, folding to his breast a cork boat ; '' Honeymoon 
in Venice," a moonlight effect on the Grand Canal, with a happy 
pair in a gondola being rowed by two stalwart men ; '' Friar 



hibition by a, picture called "Little Nell and her Grandfather." 
Of his pictures owned in New York, Mr. Isaac N. Phelps, of 
Madison Avenue, possesses *' The Secret Missive ;" Mr. Thomas 
Rutter, of Fifth Avenue, " Ready for the Chase ;" Gen. Roome, 
President of the Manhattan Gas Company, ''The Doves of 
Venice ; " Gen. Duryea, *' The Gossips," while Mr. Henry Whit- 
haus, Mr. White, of Brooklyn, and others, own works from the 




COUNT ALMAViVA AND ROSINA. — After Carl Becker. 



Tuck," a monk rather too fond of his potations ; '' After the 
Picnic," a wood interior, with the family carriage rolling down- the 
avenue, while the liveried servants are left to collect the debris ; 
'' The Amusing Story," a gentleman of the old school reading in 
his library; ''Uncorking his Best," a wine-cellar scene ; ''Mar- 
ket Scene in Antwerp," a notable picture, showing one side of a 
plaza, with quaint red buildings, and the street filled with venders 
of fruit and vegetables. 

Mr. Meeks is at the present time engaged in filling a com- 
mission for Hon. Milton S. Latham, of San Francisco, who is 
touring in Europe. He was represented at the Centennial Ex- 



same hand. Mr. Meeks is such a well-educated, painstaking, 
conscientious artist, who is willing to labor and to wait, that there 
can be no doubt of his success. He is yet a young man. 



THE LOAN EXHIBITION. 

The Society of Decorative Art, of the city of New York, 
organized in 1877, held its second loan exhibition at the National 
Academy of Design during the months of October and Novem- 
ber of 1878. All the galleries of the Academy we-re fiUevd with 
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the exhibits, which consisted of paintings, pottery, specimens of 
oriental art, tapestries, antiques, and examples of the work done 
by the pupils of the Society of Decorative Art. The latter was 
especially noticeable for the promise it held for the future in all 
that relates to decorative art and artistic industries. Much of the 
pottery decorated by this society was worthy of high praise ; 
some of the embroidery and needlework was excellent, and a 
number of good screens were exhibited. The arrangement of the 
exhibits was much better than at the first loan exhibition. The 
corridor and east rooms were entirely filled with ceramics and 
tiles, of ancient and modern manufacture, representing the most 
notable potteries of the world. One small case contained a good 
-exhibit of American por- 
celain, highly decorated, 
niiade at Green Point, 
Long Island. This is an 
art industry which in 
time must be largely de- 
veloped in the United 
States. We possess the 
materials for the produc- 
tion of ceramics in profu- 
sion ; the skilled work- 
. men alone are wanting. 
A large and magnificent 
display of oriental art 
was made in the north 
gallery, completely fill- 
ing that great room. Of 
course, no European na- 
tions can rival China or 
Japan in the production 
of porcelain, enameled 
^ware, embroidery, bro- 
caded silks, ivory carv- 
ings, bronzes or general 
decorations. The room 
devoted to antiques con- 
tained cases of ancient 
jewelry ; a large number 
of miniatures ; chests of 
silverware, much of it 
made in England during 
the last century ; old em- 
broidery ; carved furni- 
ture ; fire-arms, etc. 

Naturally the picture 
gallery attracted most 
attention. It was filled 
with nearly one hundred 
pictures by the best mod- ' 
•ern masters of America, 
England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy and Spain. 
Few of the pictures had 
ever been exhibited in 
New York, and all were 
taken from the private 
collections of gentlemen 
in that city. The nation- 
ality of the artists represented was as follows : thirty-four were 
Frenchmen ; twenty-two Germans ; the same number of Ameri- 
cans ; six or eight were Englishmen and the rest were divided 
between Italy, Spain and Holland. The proportion of German 
pictures was larger than at any loan exhibition ever held in 
New York. The noticeable works exhibited by American artists 
were '' New Year's Day in New Amsterdam," by Geo. H. Bough- 
ton, owned by Mr. Marshall O. Roberts, a large canvas in his 
pecuHar style, illustrating an incident described in Irving's 
*' Knickerbocker History of New York;" ''A Lazy Day in 
Egypt," by R. Swain Gifford, the property of Miss S. M. Hitch- 
cock ; " The Old Hunting Grounds," a delightful wood interior, 
with white birches in the distance and a decayed birch-bark canoe 
in the water of the foreground, by W. Whittredge ; '* In the 
Woods," a most remarkable preraphaelite work, by W. T. Rich- 
ards, and a portrait by Benjamin C. Porter, of Boston. 




PULPIT ROCKS. -F. B. Schell. 



Among the great pictures of the exhibition were '' The Slave," 
by M. Lelor, belonging to Mr. James W. Bell, a powerful work, 
rich in color, telling a horrible story — a white Circassian slave, 
with face full of despair and sadness, crouched at the feet of an 
ugly black Moor, who sits upon a rich divan, his hand resting 
upon a murderous-looking whip ; '* The Dancing Lesson," by L. 
Emile Adan, for spirit, grace, composition, delicacy of coloring 
and magnificent painting, ranked among the best works in the 
collection. -It belongs to Kjlr. J. L. Mott. Fortuny was repre- 
sented by the only portrait h;e ever painted, if we may accept the 
statement of Arsene Houssaye, who was Inspector of the Fine 
Arts under the Empire. This was the wife of a Spanish secretary 

of embassy at Rome, a 
beautiful woman, but who 
was fortunate in having 
such a master to transfer 
her features to canvas. 
It may be doubted if 
a better-painted portrait 
has ever been seen in the 
Academy. Whalberghad 
a strong picture, '' Sunset 
on the Baltic," glowering 
in the foreground with 
the deep shadows of twi- 
light, while the sky pre- 
sented a wealth of color 
and prismatic brightness 
seldom seen on canvas. 
J. G. Vibert was repre- 
sented by two of his best 
works, **The New Clerk," 
loaned by Mr. Theron R. 
Butler, and '* Painter's 
Rest," from Mr. J. L. 
Mott. Hans Makart, of 
Vienna, who had one of 
the greatest pictures at 
the recent Paris Exposi- 
tion, was represented by 
two fine works, '' The 
Turkey Seller of Cairo " 
and '' Ancient Egyptian 
Girl holding an Idol." It 
is worthy of note, in this 
connection, that the pub- 
lic authorities would not 
allow a water-color copy 
of this artist's Paris pic- 
ture, ** Entry of Charles 
V. into Antwerp," to be 
exhibited in New York. 
The three pictures by J. 
L. Gerome were, " In- 
terior of a Persian Inn," 
from the gallery of Jor- 
dan L. Mott ; ''Moliere 
Breakfasting with Louis 
XIV. at Versailles," from 
the collection of James 
H. Stebbins, and '* The Egyptian Conscripts Crossing the Des- 
ert," belonging to Mr. Marshall O. Roberts. Each of these are 
exquisite pictures, worthy of the brush of the master. We are 
best pleased with the '* Interior of a Persian Inn," partly because 
the subject is quaint and the tone is low, but more from the man- 
ner of the painting. The scene is very simple : a man, evidently 
the guest, is seated upon a basket, before a large, odd, Moorish 
fire-place, which possesses unknown depths of darkness. This 
interesting structure is covered with white glazed tiles, contain- 
ing a pretty blue pattern. It fills the whole corner of the room 
and reaches to the ceiling. These tiles have been reproduced in 
a marvelous manner and seem the real thing itself Similar 
Persian tiles were on exhibition in the bric-a-brac department. 
Sitting also by the fire, which smoulders on the hearth, is a huge 
black cat peering into the chimney. A man, in very ragged 
clothes, evidently the landlord, stands with his back to the fire. 
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filling his pipe, a long-stemmed instrument of red clay. In the 
breakfasting picture Louis XIV. sits at one end of a small table, 
with Moliere opposite. Among the nobles present is the crafty 
cardinal, in blue satin robes, Mazarin, who, with clenched fist and 
scowling brow, expresses his anger with the young dramatist for 
daring to sit i-n the presence of the king. The brilliant robes of 
the nobles give this picture more color than is usual with Gerome, 
and reminds" one of the works of Leon y Escosura, the Spanish 
artist. ** Egyptian Conscripts Crossing the Desert," is a large 
canvas, showing a large number of people, almost a caravan, 
marching toward the spectator across a vast waste of sand. The 
dark limbs of the Egyptians, their white robes, the bright cos- 
tumes of those who have the conscripts in charge, and the clouds 
of dust in the rear, serve to make a rich and brilliant picture. 
This is painted with more breadth than is usual with Gerome. A 
picture which strongly resembles this one, painted by Mr. Samuel 
Coleman, and which hung oot far from it, is ''The Merchants of 
El Lagonet Crossing the Algerian Desert." The works of these 
two artists, in this instance, compare favorably with each other. 
K. Bouguereau had four pictures in this collection, three of which 
were on large canvases. They were all figure pieces and among 
this artist's best. A pleasing work is ''The Secret," owned by" 
Mr. Robert L. Stuart : two women, who have come to a wayside 
fountain to draw water, are chatting together, v/hile a nearly nude 
infant, with round and dimpled limbs, is resting on the curb of a 
stone trough playing with the water. " Hesitating between Love 
and Riches " is the most powerful picture of the four. The face 
and bust of' a beautiful young woman are seen, with an old man 
on her right, offering a casket and holding up a string of pearls. 
Love, in the form of a young man, stands behind, but it is noticed 
the face of the maiden is inclined toward him. Mr. James H. 
Stebbins owns this picture. " Af the Bath" represents a life- 
size nude woman, very beautiful, standing with her feet in a small 
stream of water, and lifting her golden hair from one side of her 
face. The study of the human form in this picture is admirable 
and the flesh painting better than usual. " The Little Marauder" 
comes from the house of Knoedler & Co., and shows a high wall, 
from the top of which a woman is taking a little girl. A basket of 
apples and pears, in the left-hand corner of the foreground, tells the 
story. A fine engraving, by Jonnard, of this picture appeared in 
The Aldine, Vol. VII., page 327. In all there is the same se- 
renity of expression ; the same oval face for the women ; the same 
wax-like, delicate flesh for the children peculiar to Bouguereau. 
Every artist has his style, and Bouguereau's is very pleasing to 
Americans. His pictures suggest calmness, purity, innocence, 
while they do not offend with glaring colors, and are perfect in 
drawing. Now and then there is a certain flatness about them, 
and when we compare his flesh with that painted by Fortuny, we 
see how far short he falls of what is possible with pigments and 
canvas. Other works in this notable collection embraced small 
military pieces by the French artists, Edouard Detaille, A. de 
Neuville and E. Berne-Bellecour ; two works by E. Nicol, 
an English artist, and two by Mr. William Hunt ; "At his De- 
votions," by E. Griitzner ; " Ariadne," by H. Merle ; cattle pieces 
by Van Marcke ; " The Veil Dance," from Mr. Henry Hilton's 
collection, by E. Richter ; " Water Nymph," by Hagborn ; 
" The Approaching Storm," by Andreas Achenbach, and "Wait- 
ing for the Queen," by Leon y Escosura. — Fuller- Walker, 



THE PRIZE OF PARIS. 

It is with pleasure we return to an idea expressed by The 
Aldine some two or three years ago, upon the subject of estab- 
lishing at New York a Prize of Paris, to be given to the student 
who shows those qualities which would be improved by a resi- 
dence of three or more years abroad. The Aldine then spoke 
of it as something necessary and important to education in art, 
with the hope of forming a school which may be properly called 
an American school, as America is not yet recognized as pos- 
sessing one at the present day. These students returning home, 
year after year, continuing their labors, surrounded by the in- 
fluences of home life, home 'landscape and' customs, would in the 
course of time build, upon the solid education received, the struc- 
ture of a genuine school. All schools are formed by foreign 
travel and study of the best masters of other countries, who have 



trod the road before them, and whose works are cherished by 
their various powers in museums throughout their states. We 
are pleased to return to this subject, as it is understood that, at 
last, this idea has taken root and is about growing into a tree 
that will bear good fruit. As the subject so nearly interests 
artists of the future, it is not strange that the .first steps should 
be taken by artists, who thereby show a patriotism worthy of all 
eulogy and support. But that those artists should be those 
abroad, who are now experiencing the benefit of foreign study, is 
still more praiseworthy, proving them to possess hearts in the 
right place, which in the midst of their studies permits them to 
think of a pressing need of their country and the coming genera- 
tion of young painters for whom they would desire to smooth 
the pathway, which, if broad and free from stumbling-blocks, is a 
long and weary one enough. The American artists in Paris re- 
cently met to talk over the proposition, and appointed a com- 
mittee to devise means to bring about its consummation. 

An author, wishing to produce a work of history, consults the 
national libraries in every country for documents of authenticity, 
for it is too plain that he can not invent his history ; but he 
gathers the material and dresses it in the language of his imagi- 
nation. A painter, before calling himself an artist, must learn 
the grammar of art. And it is precisely that that is lacking in 
America ; for we have nowhere to learn it — no masters, no mu- 
seums for research, no authority — and it is to Europe we must 
turn to educate those who are blessed with the means of going 
there, and to our people to find some way to insure a steady 
sending of youths to the art centre of Europe, as do those of 
Europe to Rome. Every great nation sustains a school at Rome 
or Florence, to which are sent those students who have gained 
the prize known as the Prize of Rome or Florence. Educated, 
intelligent people may say there is no reason for such a thing. 
We have trees, rocks, sky, water, everything necessary to produce 
a landscape — what else do students need } The question would 
be natural, and put as an unanswerable one. We respond that, 
first, the student has need to be taught to see. Any honest, 
serious student of art will admit that at the commencement he 
was totally blind. He had seen as well as his untutored sight 
would permit him, until some master guided him to light. Yes, 
we have rocks, waters, sky, mountains — more beautiful, perhaps, 
than any other country, notwithstanding all the ink and paper 
wasted to the contrary — a glorious wealth for the future land- 
scapist. If our painters see, why have we not, with all this 
spreading wealth of subject, produced a Rousseau, a Corot, Dau- 
bigny. Turner, Constable, Dupres, Troyon or a Whalberg } There 
is but one answer : they still suffer natural blindness, and have 
not yet learned the grammar, which is only to be learned abroad. 
Put a brush and color into the hands of the most intelligent ama- 
teur — one capable of drawing a little, who thinks he sees per- 
fectly, and let him, unaided, paint the simplest of out-of-door 
aspects. Place his production by the side of any sketch from the 
hands of any one of the above-mentioned masters, and the ama- 
teur's labored production will have the appearance of either a 
piece of wall-paper, or as if painted with rich-colored sweetmeats ; 
but in no respect possessing any natural color. We say nothing 
of the beauty of Hnes, of composition, of light and shade, of man- 
ipulation. Beauty of handling is personal to the artist, and is 
the result of long and wearisome study. Few attain it ; but it is 
the language of the painter's art, and justly ranks with the beau- 
tiful language of a Tennyson, a Longfellow, a Dickens or a 
Thackeray, with which they array the same thought or the same 
scene as another poet who fails to touch the ear for lack of music 
in his rhymes. In the eyes of connoisseurs this language is of 
more importance than the subject. They say there is '' nothing 
new under the sun : " he who paints the subject the best — that 
is, he whose manner is most beautiful to the eye, the most origi- 
nal in treatment while natural, for the fye delights in beauty of 
execution as the ear is charmed by harmony of sounds — that 
work is the most precious. We as a people ignore the value of 
this quality. Our artists are but now commencing to appreciate, 
and correct lamentable ignorance by educating themselves first. 

We are sure that not one in a thousand appreciate good works 
at their proper value, though we are among the best buyers of 
works of art, and willingly pay large prices for the possession of a 
work by some celebrated master. The fact that it must be 
signed by a well-known name, which is our only guarantee that 



